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all heads are stretched forward iu expectation of the auuouncement 
of policy. Meanwhile the soft, bland voice has poured itself forth, 
its faintest tone heard in the most remote corner; the bearing 
bespeaks a full consciousness of the responsibility of the duty of the 
moment ; the face wears the placid expression of innocence. You 
are fairly prepossessed for such a man. But what is he saying? 
By that cheer from Mr. Cobden and his Sancho, Mr. Bright, he 
appears to have said something pleasant to the manufactarcrs. 
But that roar of delight from the other side ? Oh, he has convulsed 
the country gentlemen by some well-turned compliment to agri- 
culture, not as yet the object of his ridicule. And now auother 
cheer, more general, is the reward of some pompous maxim of the 
public good. It is clear the house has warmed to him. The 
more kindly they entertain, the more candid grow the speaker's 
tones, the more earnest is he to do the best which the state of 
things allows. An elaborate statement follows of the three courses 
open to him, of their several advantages and disadvantages, in 
till of which he adroitly rouses the prejudices slumbering for a 
moment around him, and establishes a sympathy with each ; cen- 
treing hopes in himself and setting old hatreds anew against each 
other; until, having thus led the various parties into a mental 
melee, he winds up with " upon the whole," leading with pompous 
affectation of resolve to a declaration of what he means to do, which 
in fact comprises— in an artful woof of phrases, sounding but bodi- 
less — almost everything that he does not mean to do. Meanwhile, 
he has skilfully diverted the attention of all from the real point at 
issue to their mutual jealousies and asperities. Ten to one he sits 
down amidst loud cheers, having uttered much but avowed nothing. 
At times Sir Eobert was more than this — at times he soared, and 
w?.s almost an orator. 

Far more oratorical power belonged to Daniel O'Connell. You 
must have had a clear head and cool heart not to be "carried away 
when he spoke. Sir Robert Peel is said to have expressed his high 
appreciation of O'Connell' 3 parliamentary abilities. One day, 
while the Keform Bill was under discussion, the speeches of its 
friends and foes were canvassed in a fashionable di-awing-room. 
On .'O'Connell's name being mentioned, some critic fastidiously 
said : '* Oh, a brogning Irish' fellow, who would listen to Jiim ? 1 
always walk out of the house when he opens his lips !" " Come, 
Peel," said old Lord Westmoreland, **letme hear yow opinion." 
*^ My opinion candidly is," replied Sir Robert, **that if I wanted 
an efficient and eloquent advocate, I would readily give up all the 
other orators of whom we have been talking, i)rovided I had with 
me this same broguing Irish fellow." Shell is said to have re- 
marked of O'Connell, that '' he flung a brood of sturdy ideas upon 
the world without a rag to cover them.** With a strong sturdy 
frame, with a ready flow of humour, or invective, as the occasion 
required — with a roguish twinkle in his eye, as if he *were bam- 
boozling you all the while — O'Connell was the hemc-ideal of a 
popular orator. The most unyielding audience could not choose but 
listen when he spoke. He excelled iu clear and forcible language, 
in ready and dexterous reply, and in bold and defiant denunciations 
of tyranny. His invective was frequently powerful ; it sometimes, 
however, degenerated into commonjilace personal abuse. Like his 
great countryman, Curran, he was unequal. He could soar to the 
loftiest heights of parliamentary debate, or talk down to the 
. level of the lowest democratic audience. A writer in the *'New 
Monthly," some years ago, gave the best account of O'Connell we 
have yet seen. He says : " His great art is in stating a question. 
He places it on the most invincible ground he can select ; and the 



iron vigour of his intellect is seldom concealed beneath any holiday 
wreaths. Unlike Mr. Stanley, he owes all the efiect of his oratory 
to his apparent sympathy with all generous emotions. When he 
indulges in them his eye glistens, and the deep music of his un- 
rivalled voice seems to halt and falter. This may be the result of 
his art — for he is a most experienced artist — but it has the sem- 
blance of nature. Never, perhaps, has he produced a more trium- 
phant effect over his audience than the one when, replying to Mr. 
Stanley, on the Irish Coercion Bill, he arrested himself suddenly 
from the course of fiery invective on which he had prepared you to 
suppose he was about to enter : * But the right honourable gentle- 
man,' said he, with a changed and softened tone, 'has declared 
that Ireland is ' dear to him.' I thank him for that assurance. I 
retract whatever I have said jiarshly. I forbear whatever more of 
angry emotion was about to rise to my lips. The man who can 
tell me that Ireland is dear to him, ceases to be my enemy.' " 
Throughout the whole hostile majority tliere was a painful 
movement ; there was scarcely a man among them who did not 
seem touched. 

The mention of O'Connell reminds us of his countryman, Grattan. 
Brougham, who must often have heard him, says :, " His eloquence 
was of a very high order, all but of the very highest, and it was 
eminently original. In the constant stream of a diction replete 
with epigram and point — a stream on which floated gracefully, 
because naturally, flowers of various hues — was poured forth the 
closest reasoning, the most luminous statement, the most persua- 
sive display of all the motives that could influence, and of all the 
details that could enlighten his audience. Often, a different strain 
was heard, and it was declamatory or vehement — or pity was to be 
moved, and its pathos was touching as it was simple — or, above all, 
an adversary sjink in baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be 
punished or to be destroyed, and a storm of the most terrible 
invective raged, with all the blights of sarcasm and the thunders 
of abuse. The critic, led away for the moment, and unable to do 
more than feel with tlie audience, could, in those cases, when he 
came to reflect and to judge, find often nothing to reprehend ; 
seldom in any case more than the excess of epigram, which had 
yet become so natural to the orator, that his argument, and his 
narrative, and even his sagacious unfolding of principles seemed 
spontaneously to clothe themselves in the most pointed terseness, 
and most apt and felicitous antithesis. . From the faults of his 
country's eloquence he was, generally speaking, free. And if he 
had some peculiarity of outward appearance, as a low and awkward 
person, in which he resembled the first of oratora, and even ot 
manner, in which he had not, like him, made the defects of nature 
yield to severe culture ; so had he an excellence of the very highest 
order, in which he may be truly said to have left all the orators of 
modern times behind — the severe abstinence which rests satisfied 
with striking the decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening 
its effects by repetition or expansion — and another excellence, 
higher still, in which no orator of any age is his equal, the easy 
and copious flow of most profound, sagacious, and original prin- 
ciples, enunciated in terse and striking, but appropriate language. 
To give an example of this latter peculiarity would be less easy, 
and would occupy more space ; but of the fonner, it may bie truly 
said that Dante himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic, 
and appropriate image in fewer words than Mr. Grattan employed 
to describe his relation towards Irish independence, when, alluding 
to its rise in 1782, and its fall twenty years later, he said : ' I 
sat by its cradle — I followed its hearse !' " 



THE TOAD. 



^•' The toad, Ugly and venomous," says Siiakspeai'6, echoiilg the 
common sentiment of mankind in all ages regarding this harmless 
reptile; It would, perhaps, be diflScult to find a popular notion 
iuore deeply-rooted than this of the venom of the toad ; and there 
are doubtless many of our readers who will smile with incredulity 
Vhen we tell them that this cherished belief has no foundation iu 
fact. The first part of our great poet's description of the toad does 
hot admit gf denial ; there can be no doubt that it is one of the 



Ugliest ftniilials breathing. It Is this hideolls aspect, no duubt, 
that has led to the popular belief in its malignity ; for we find no 
such property ascribed to the frog, although the two animals are so 
nearly allied in every respect. The real natural history of this 
curious animal, however, presents so many interesting points, thlit 
we may easily console ourselves for its destroying our faith in the 
wonderful tales with which the credulity of our ancestors v.'ns 
amused; but tliere is one story told by Erasmus, *'s6 ciiriously 
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ridiculoui:.," to use Dr. Shaw's expression, that we cannot resist 
giving it here, especially as it turns upon two equally singular 
notions — the venomous nature of the toad, and the enmity supposed 
to exist betvreen the spider and this animal : — 

'' There was a monk,"' says Erasmus, '* who had in his chamber 
divers bundles of green rushes, wherewithal he strewed his chamber 
at his pleasure : it happened one day, after dinner, that he fell 
asleep upon one of those bundles of rushes, with his face upward ; 
and while he thus slept, a great toad came and sat upon his lips, 
bestriding him in such a manner as his whole mouth was covered. 
Now when his fellows saw it, they were at their wits' end ; for to 
pidl away the toad was an unavoidable death ; but to suffer her to 
stand still upon his mouth was a thing more cruel than death : and 
therefore one of them, espying a spyder's web in the windov/, 
wherein was a great spyder, he did advise that the monk should be 
carried to that window, and laid with his face upward right under- 
neath the spyder's web, which was presently accomplished. And 
as soon as the spyder saw her adversary the toad, she presently 
wove her thread, and descended upon the toad, at the first meeting 
whereof the spyder wounded the toad, so that it SAvelled ; and at 
the second meeting it swelled more ; but at the third time the 
spyder killed the toad/ and so became grateful to her host which did 
nourish her in his chamber." This is wonderfully circumstantial, 
considering that there can hardly be a word of truth in the whole 
narrative. However slight may be the foundation for all the^e 
maiwellous stories, there can be no doubt that the history of the 
toad affords an excellent illustration of the truth of an old proverb, 
referring to the effect of ** giving a dog a bid name." 

Few of those who start with a sort of instinctive shudder when the 
toad crosses their path in a summer's evening, are at all aware of 
the wonderful changes which this creature undergoes before reach- 
ing the form in which it excites their; disgust and abhorrence. 
During the breeding season, the toad, which at other periods is a 
terrestrial animal, visits the waters, and here the females produce 
a great number of eggs, which are arranged in long strings, look- 
ing like necklaces of black beads imbedded in jelly. These, when 
hatched, produce an animal veiy different in appearance from its 
parent ; furnished with a broad head, a long thin tail, and possess- 
ing no traces of legs. Still more remarkable is the fact that in this 
condition the young toads, like fishes, which they much resemble, 
breathe the water, through which they move, by means of little 
tufts or gills attached to the broad head. Presently limbs begin to 
sprout from the little creature, the hinder ones appearing first, and 
when these are complete, the tail is got rid of, and the perfect toad 
is fitted to commence its existence in another element. But for 
this purpose a great internal change is also necessary, and this has 
been going on simultaneously with the alterations in the external - 
form just described. The gills, which served it for aquatic res- 
piration, are useless in the air, and accordingly lungs have been, 
developed in the cavity of the body, and the temporary breathing 
apparatus is at last dispensed with as no longer necessary. But 
although no longer an inhabitant of the water, the toad always 
remains in moist situations ; continued exposuij^ to a dry atmo- 
sphere would, in fact, soon be fatal to its existence. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Townson show that these creatures requii'c the 
presence of a great deal of moisture in their bodies ; in some 
instances he found that more than one-third of their weight was 
lost by transpiration when left in dry air for a day or two, and that 
they recovered it again in the course of a few hours when placed in 
water. They are. commonly met with in our gardens and fields, 
but not unfrequently find their way into cellars, where they have 
been known to live for years. Unlike the frog, whose jumping 
motion must be familiar to every one, the toad, from the compara- 
tive shortness of its hind legs, can only crawl, and this not very 
elegant mode of progression has no doubt assisted greatly in pro- 
ducing thab feeling of aversion towards this animal to which we 
have already alluded. Its food consists entirely of insects and 
worms, and it never touches an insect unless it be in motion. Dr. 
Townson tells us that the only way in which he could get a 
'^favourite'' toad of his to feed during the winter upon a large 
stock of dead flies wliich he had collected for its suj^port, was by 
breathing gently upon them when lying before the creature, and 
then it immediately seized and devoured them. 



It is assisted in the capture of animals, which one would imagine 
might ha,ve set the toad at defiance through their mere activity, by a 
very curious arrangement of the tongue. On this subject, we can - 
not do better than quot^ the remarks of Professor Bell: — ''The 
toad, when about to feed," says the Professor, ** remains motionless, 
M'ith its eyes turned directly forward upon the object, and the head 
a little inclined towards it, and in this attitude it remains until 
the insect moves, when, with a stroke like lightning, the tongue is 
throM-n forward upon the victim, which is instantly drawn into the 
mouth. So rapid is this movement, that it requires some little 
practice as well as close observation to distinguish the different 
motions of the tongue. This organ is constructed as in the frog, 
being folded back upon itself; and the under surface of the tip 
being imbued with a viscid mucous secretion, the insect is secured 
by its adhesive quality. When the prey is taken, it is slightly 
pressed by the margins of the jaw ; but as this seldom kills it, 
unless it be a soft, tender larva, it is generally swallowed alive ; 
and I have often seen the muscles of the toad's sides twitch in a 
very curious manner, from the tickling movements of a hard coleop- 
terous insect in the stomach." 

Still more extraordinary are the accounts that have been given of 
this animal's being found completely enclosed in stone, trees, and 
other localities, where they must, in all probability, have remained 
for years in a condition of almost total deprivation of all the neces- 
saries of existence. In fact, in many cases, the circumstances 
under which the creatures are said to have been discovered would 
lead one to infer that they had been living without food, air, or 
moisture ; but these stories must be received with some allowance 
for exaggerations naturally induced by the tendency of human 
nature unconsciously to m?.ke the most of any marvellous fact which 
falls under its notice. We are told that toads have fceeii discovered 
imbedded in masses of stone, or in growing trees, in such a.* manner 
as to preclude the access of air ; and, of course, in such cases, the 
creature would find it perfectly impossible to obtain a particle of 
food during its solitary confinement. But, to use the words of 
Professor Bell : — '* To believe that a toad enclosed within a mass of 
clay, or other similar substance, shall exist wholly without air and 
food for hundreds of years, and at length b6 liberated alive, and 
capable of crawling, on the breaking up of its matrix, now become 
a solid rock, is certainly a demand upon our credulity which few 
would be ready to answer!" We must certainly in^hese cases 
adopt Dr. Shaw's opinion, that much of the incredible in these 
stories is owing to "neglect of minute attention at the moment to 
the surrounding parts of the spot where it was discovered." 
Deduction made for all this exaggeration, however, enough "still 
remains to excite our surprise ; for the fact of toads having been 
found alive in situations where even the air necessary for, their 
respiration would find some diflSculty in penetrating, rests upon too " 
good authority to admit of any doubt. 

The toad appears to be rather a long-lived animal ; fifteen or 
twenty years being assigned as its ordinary period of existence, 
whilst Pennant mentions a pet toad, which lived forty years under 
some steps in a garden, and even then its days appear to have been 
shortened by injuries done it by a tame raven, which probably 
thought it an excellent stroke of policy to get rid of a rival and 
fill his belly at the same time. During the winter it becomes 
torpid, retiring into some hollow tree, or under large stones, 
where it remains until the genial influence of spring recalls, it. to 
activity and love. It changes its skin annually ; and this process, 
according to Professor Bell, is attended by some curious circum- 
stances. The skin splits down the middle of the back and belly, 
into two halves, which are gradiially worked off by the twitchmg of 
the animal's sides aiid the action of its legs. When the whole 
skin is fairly off, the creature rolls it up into a little ball with 
its fore feet, puts it into its mouth and swallows it at a gulp. 

Two species of toad are found in this country — the common toad 
(Biifo vulgaris), which is to be met with almost anywhere, and the 
Natter- Jack toad (Bafo calamita), which is far less generally dis- 
tributed. The preceding statements ai)ply especially to the former 
species, although the Natter- Jack resembles it in most respects. 
The common toad is usually of a brownish colour, with the belly of 
a paler or yellowish tint. The skin is covered with wai-ts in whick 
are situated the organs that secrete the cutaneous exudation 
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THE COMMON TOAD (BUFO VULGARIS). THE NATTER-JACK TOAD (bUFO CALAMITA). 



alre<acly referred to. The eye is exceedingly beiiutifal. The Natter- 
Jack is also brown, clouded with dull olive, and a yellow line runs 
down the middle of the back. Our engraving contains representa- 
tions of bf>tl» species, but tlie nrtist lias unfovtunntely selected ii 



large specimen ol the Natter-Jack, and a small speciuiou or the 
common toad. To give a correct idea of the proportions of full- 
grown individuals of tho two species, the sizes ought to ])e 
revers«?fl . 



